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CHRISTMAS IN THE PINEY 
WOODS 


By CHARLIE May SIMON 


With illustrations by Howarp SIMon 


ALL day on Christmas Eve it had been raining, making a 
pattering sound on the roof, beating against the window, 
and trickling through the rag of a quilt stuffed in the broken 
pane. The ruts became puddles big enough for the ducks 


_ to splash around in. It was raining inside too, fast filling 


up the tub on the floor with little drops that came from a 


leak in the roof. One of the beds had to be moved closer 


to the middle of the room. 

Melissa stood on tiptoe, pressing her nose against the pane, 
looking out at the tall pines rocking this way and that. The 
chickens were huddled together in the shed and the calf 
leaned over the fence of the lot and bawled for his mamma. 
Papa put on his jumper and went out in the rain to get 
more wood for the fire. 

“Will Santa Claus come tonight in all this rain?” Melissa 
asked, turning to her mamma, who sat by the fire churning. 

Mamma smiled gently. 

“I’m afraid not, honey,” she said. “I’m afraid he’d have 
a right hard time making the crossing.” 

“Is that child at it again?” Papa said, coming through the 
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doorway with his arms loaded with wood. “I declare she’s 
getting plumb worrisome here lately.” 





Christmas had meant little to Melissa until this year when 
Lige decided to take his cotton to the big city where it would 
bring a better price. He took Melissa and her mamma, 
Marthy, with him. What fun they had, sitting in the wagon 
yard eating their lunch from the tin lard bucket and watch- 
ing the many people and automobiles pass. Later they walked . 
up and down Main street, looking in the gay windows of the 
stores, all so close together. 

There was a Christmas tree in one of the windows, bright 
and shining, and Melissa had wanted to stand long and look. 
They went inside the store, and while Papa and Mamma 
were buying flour and sugar and baking soda, Melissa saw 
a doll in a box. It had short yellow hair and eyes that opened 
and shut, and when she picked it up, it gave a little cry. 
She held it close, and her heart was burst with joy. 


bP) 


“Look here, little one,” the storekeeper said coming to-— 
ward her, “those toys are not to be handled.” 

He took the doll from her and put it in the box, but 
when he turned around and looked at her, he smiled. 

“Never mind,” he said. “Maybe Santa Claus will have 
one for you in his pack of toys this Christmas.” And he 
gave her a card with a picture of Santa Claus on it, in a 
red suit and a white beard and a jolly laugh, looking for 
all the world like old Daddy Hawkins who played the fiddle 
and sang songs at the play parties. 

And ever after that, to this day, Melissa had been worry- 
ing her mamma, asking how many days more until Christ- 
mas. 


After the supper things were done, and the fire was low, 
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Mamma put some sweet potatoes in the ashes, and some 
- | black-eyed peas in the iron pot over the fire. On a string 
n from the mantel she hung a chicken that Papa had killed 
id ) and plucked. The heat of the fire turned the chicken 
a, 
yn 
h- 
ed . f 
he 
ht 
ok. 
ma 
aw 
ned 
ry. 
to- 
but around and around, so that by morning it would be roasted 
a golden brown. 
have “And because tomorrow’s Christmas,” Mamma said, 
dhe ~ “we'll have a blackberry cobbler pie and I’ll open a jar of 
in a | watermelon rind preserves.” 
- for Then they all washed their feet in the tin wash pan by 


iddle | the fire, and got into bed. 
No sooner had she fallen asleep, it seemed, than Melissa 


orry- was awakened by a gentle shake of her shoulder. 
hrist- “Wake up, little one,” her papa was saying. ‘Mamma 
is feeling puny and I’m bound to hitch up old Beck and 
low, fetch the granny woman.” 
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Melissa rubbed the sleep out of her eyes and started to 
get up. 

“You don’t have to get up,” Papa said. “Just watch over 
your mamma and don’t bother her. I'll be back directly.” 
He put some pine knots on the ashes and built up a roaring 
fire. Then he went outside. 

The fire flickered and cast queer shadows on the news- 
paper-covered walls. The chicken on the string turned 
fast and furiously and the peas in the pot boiled loudly. 
Melissa got up and raked out the sweet potatoes and dragged 
the iron pot onto the hearth, and she tied a knot in the string 
to hang the chicken higher. 

Mamaniua looked pale and gaunt with her dark hair hang- 
ing loose over her shoulders. Her eyes were closed, but 
Melissa knew she was not sleeping. She wanted to get in 


bed with her mamma and put her arms around her and , 


kiss her tired cheeks. But Papa had said she must not be 
bothered, so Melissa got into her own bed and lay quietly 
waiting. 

Gusts of wind blew through the cracks of the wall. Me- 
lissa lay in the darkness, getting up from time to time to 
add more pine knots to the fire. Finally, after long hours 
of waiting, a rooster crowed, and the hound dog stirred 
from his bed under the house, rubbing against the floor 
boards as he moved. Directly Melissa heard the pattering 
of hoofs, and before she could slip her dress on over her 
petticoat, Lige came into the room. Behind him was the 
granny woman, her hair stringing down under her hat and 
her full skirts dripping with water. 

She nodded to Mamma and went over by the fire to dry, 
shivering and rubbing her rough old hands together. Papa 
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bent down over Mamma and kissed her gently on the fore- 
head, as Melissa had wanted to do. 
The granny woman began to step around briskly. She 


» sent Papa out to the woods to fetch some bark from the 


north side of a red oak, and some black haw roots, to brew 
a tea. 

“And you, Melissa,” she said, “put on a kettle of water 
to boil.” 

Melissa had to draw fresh water from the well as there 
was none in the water bucket. It splashed on her bare feet 
and made her toes ache with cold as she poured it into 
the iron kettle. 

And when Papa brought back the herbs, he said to Me- 
lissa, ““Come, little one, Granny can do for your mamma, 
and you and I will go out and get us some Christmas fix- 


bd > 
ings. 











Melissa wanted to stay, but her papa made her put on her 
shoes, and he wrapped Mamma’s big coat around her. The 
sleeves flapped down over her hands, and the bottom came 
down to her feet, so that she had to hold it high to keep 
from stumbling. The old hound dog started after them, 
then turned back to look at the house and stayed where 
he was. 

The mules, tethered to the post oak in the front yard, 
were still nervous and wet from swimming the swollen 
creek. Lige led them to the barn and fed them some corn. 
The speckled hen that slept under the house, clucked and 
her ten half-grown chickens came running after her and 
pecked at each grain the mules dropped. All the stars had 
disappeared except one, which shone down on them brighter 
than ever. 

“Don’t you reckon we'd best be going on back now?” 
Melissa asked, turning back to the little cabin on the hill- 
side. It looked bare and alone, the flowers in lard buckets 
on the porch shelf were drooping and brown, and the ram- 
bler bush clung to the chimney with cold bare branches. 

Lige reached out and picked some scarlet berries from a 
haw bush. 

“Folks out yonder in the lowlands use this stuff to keep 
Christmas,” he said. ‘They hang it with holly and mistle- 
toe in their windows, and it makes the room right pretty 
and gay.” 

He picked branches of the berries and gave them to Me- 
lissa. Then he carried her high on his shoulders to the syca- 
more tree behind the barn, and Melissa reached up and picked 
the mistletoe that was clinging fast to the trunk. 

The little black pig, looking for an early morning break- 
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fast, followed behind them, making a long. furrow in the 
soft mud with his nose. 

“And now,” Papa said, “take your mistletoe and haw 
berries to the cotton shed. Then go to the potato house 
and fetch some peanuts and popcorn, and get some pine 
cones from the ground. We’ll have as fine a Christmas as 
e’er a body could have. I'll be back directly.” He strode 
off to the house with long steps. 

The early morning air was cold, and Melissa was shiver- 
ing and her nose and fingers were red when Papa came back. 
He seemed worried, like he might turn gruff at any minute, 
until he looked down at Melissa. 

“Why, you’re freezing, little one,” he said. “Why didn’t 
you say something? Here, I’ll build us a fire.” 

When the fire was roaring and warm, and they were 
seated close to it under the cotton shed, Papa shelled some 
popcorn and popped it in the iron skillet he brought back 
with him. Then he took a needle and thread from his 
jumper pocket and showed Melissa how to string the pea- 
nuts and popcorn. 

It was such a pretty string and the fire was so warm and 
comfortable, that Melissa almost forget why she had that 
queer little ache in her heart. She looked out over the long, 
even rows of cotton plants, now bare and brown, and bent 
down by the winter wind. It seemed long ago when they 
were tiny little green things, and she had helped weed them 
with her hoe. Mamma was with them then, laughing and 
funning, and making believe Melissa could chop twice as 
many weeds as she or Papa. 

Melissa wanted to say to her papa that she had changed 
her mind about keeping Christmas. She didn’t care any 
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more about the doll that could open and shut its eyes and 
cry. All she wanted now was to be with her mamma, to 
feel her sturdy arms about her again. She started to get up 
and run to the house, but Lige held her firmly by the hand. 

“Not yet, little one,” he said. 

He led her to the piney woods where he gathered branches 
of holly and he cut down a young cedar. And again they 
sat by the fire under the cotton shed and tied gay branches 
of holly and mistletoe and red haw berries, one for each of 
the windows and some for the doors. Papa sang as they 
worked, old songs he had learned from his grandmother 
many years ago, when he was a little one. Melissa’s lips 
trembled and she tried hard to keep the tears back from her 
eyes. 

Directly they heard the granny woman yell for them, 
and Papa took Melissa up in his arms and walked with long 
steps toward the house. It didn’t look so lonesome now, 
somehow. The smoke curled in big clouds from the chim- 
ney and the granny woman’s voice was heard inside croon- 
ing and chuckling. 

Melissa ran straight to the bed, and her heart warmed | 
to see Mamma smile at her. At her side was a baby, tiny and © 
red, and squinting at her. 

“Look, honey,” Mamma said, pointing to the baby. “Santa | 
Claus did bring you a doll that closes its eyes and cries.” | 
“Ts it mine?” Melissa asked. 

“All yours,” Mamma replied. 
Melissa held out her arms. 
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‘dé Fish-Finn FA bata ha 


By WALTER DE LA aie, Cae 





Decoration by Grace PautuNY,;: 


There was an old person named Fish, 
He met, in the twilight, a Finn. 
The wind in the willows sighed, whhhsshh, 


As it swept their green leaves—out and in. 


; And Fish eyed the Finn just a trifle askance; 
, They felt in their souls (as one may in a trance), 
Some link, tie, rapport—which mere time might enhance; 


1, To smile, bow, shake hands, even speak was their wish, ti}. 
But how can a stranger, in language a Finn, 
Express this idea to a Fish? 
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Retold from the Russian by Vera Popova 
With illustrations by Lots LENsKI 


A PEASANT in a Russian village was in need of bread. 
He knew the barin-nobleman there was fond of peasants 
who were quick-witted. So the hungry moujik appeared 
before the barin, who asked: 

“What do you want, Vania?” 

“I come to beg a favour, Your Highness. I have no bread, 
and nothing to eat.” 

The barin replied: “‘Let’s make a bargain, then. Guess 
the answers to three riddles and I will give you bread. The 
first riddle is: What moves fastest in the world?” 

The moujik replied: “There is nothing faster in the world 
than thought.” 


>> 


“That is correct,” said the barin. ‘Now, tell me, what 
is the strongest thing in the world?” 

“Nothing is stronger than the weather.” 

“Right. Now, guess what is sweetest in the world?” 
| “Nothing in the world is sweeter than sleep!” 


The barin gave him a cart-load of wheat. 
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The moujik went home. There was a rich peasant in the 
village, and he was so envious! When he heard Vania’s story, 
he decided: “I, too, will go.” 

The peasant had a troika, three fine horses. He arrived 
at the house of.the barin, who asked him: 

“What do you want, moujik?” 

“I come to beg a favour, Your Highness, to ask for bread!” 

“I will give you bread if you can guess three riddles. 
If you cannot, your horses are mine.” 

“All right, Pll try.” 

“Well, then, tell me what moves fastest in the world?” 
The peasant pointed to his stallion: “I think there is nothing 
ir the whole world faster than my horse.” 

“No, that is wrong. Now, guess this one: What is the 
strongest thing in the world?” 

““Nothing is stronger than a bear,” said the peasant. 

“You are wrong again,” replied the barin. “And what is 
the sweetest thing in the world?” 

“There is nothing on earth sweeter than my wife.” 

“You are rich and have enough of your own bread,” said 
the barin. “That is why you don’t know how to guess.” 

There was nothing the peasant could do about it. Sadly, 
he went home and his horses remained with the barin. 
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FIRST FAIR DAY 


By ELIzABETH COATSWORTH f 

With illustrations by HELEN SEWELL 

f 

IT was when the year was at its best, when the summer ' 
people were gone, and the ladders leaned against the apple | 


trees, and the bluebirds were calling their single husky au- 
tumn note, and all the woods looked golden and bronze as 
though they had grown in the valleys of the sun—it was 
then when the world was at its nicest that every year the 
County Fair was held. Alice had heard about the Fair all | 
her life but she had never been taken to it, for her mother 
thought she was too young to be in such a crowd. But at | 
last came the year when she was old enough to go. | 
The day before the Fair opened was misty and wet. 
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Everyone kept an anxious eye on the weathervanes and 
hoped the wind would swing landward in an orderly clock- 
wise fashion. Alice wore her rubbers and red raincoat to 
school; she felt very gloomy. At supper time it was still 
raining, a rain that was half fog, like wet cotton wool. 

That evening Alice’s father lighted a fire of old apple 
logs in the fireplace and Alice brought her book near it 
to read. Her mother was embroidering. 

Just then there was a knock at the door and her father 
went to answer it. Alice could hear a stranger’s voice, deep 
and drawling, and her father’s voice answering, very friendly 
and interested. Then her father called over his shoulder: 

“Do come here and meet Mr. Dunbar and see what he has 
with him.” 

Alice and her mother both went, and there at the door 
stood an elderly man with clear blue eyes in a thin wrinkled 
face. He shook hands with them. His hand was cold and 
wet with rain. Behind him stood two yoke of oxen, their 
heads patiently lowered, their slow breath making a thicker 
fog in the quiet rain. One pair were very large brown and 
white animals with a yoke painted carriage blue, and brass 
balls at the ends of their horns. The others were smaller 
and the color of oak leaves or kelp. 

“Mr. Dunbar stopped to ask the way to the Fair grounds,” 
explained Alice’s father. “I told him it was still some dis- 
tance and we had room in the barn for his oxen and—” 
His eye caught the eye of Alice’s mother. 

“And Mr. Dunbar will stay with us,” 
“Have you had your dinner yet, Mr. Dunbar? Olga will 


she said warmly. 


have something hot ready for you in two minutes.” 
Mr. Dunbar hesitated but Alice’s family was insistent 
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and surely a warm bed seemed better than sleeping in the 
straw of the cattle shed on such a night. Alice, greatly 
excited, went out to the barn with him and her father, while 
he bedded the big oxen in the old unused stalls that stretched 
beyond the one where Bessie, the Jersey cow, stood. It 
seemed beautiful to see so many large calm creatures to- 
gether, and to be allowed to pat the matted curls between 
their horns, and let them lick salt from the palm of her hand, 
while their shadows moved among the disused cobwebs. 

When Mr. Dunbar had eaten his supper, he too came in 
to sit by the fire. He had changed his clothes and wore 
newly blacked shoes. He didn’t seem tired, although he 
and the oxen had walked for two days now, slowly, slowly, 
along the sides of the roads while the cars went by. 

“When you have a pretty good yoke,” he explained, “you 
like to see how they measure up with the others. Oxen aren’t 
as common as they used to be. I can remember when it 
wasn’t unusual to see six yoke hauling a mast, and my grand- 
father used to say that when he was a boy you'd see fifty 
yoke, yes a hundred oxen, hauling one big piece of timber 
out of the woods—first-growth pine of course, and some- 
times five feet across at the butt. It must have been a very 
fine sight.” 

Alice’s father asked him many questions. Mr. Dunbar 
liked to talk about oxen. 

“I’ve never been much of a horse man,” he said. “I guess 
I’m a little scared of horses.” 

He told them how an ox can go through deep snow much 
better than a horse, and how you can tell he is tired when 
he lolls out his tongue. After a little talk he said shyly 
to Alice’s mother: 
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“Would you mind if I whittle a little? Now my daughter 
is married I live by myself and sometimes evenings I make 
things for the grandchildren. I have something with me 
that’s almost finished which I’d like to leave for the little 
girl here, but it needs another hour’s work.” 

Mr. Dunbar went out to his wagon and brought back a 
rather damp shoe-box. Alice waited to see what was in it, 
trying to be polite and not too eager. Then in the fire- 
light Mr. Dunbar brought out a perfect little hay-wagon 
with spoked wheels, and set it on the hearth. Next came a 
pair of little oxen about five inches long made of whittled 
and smoothed pine, with coarse string tails frayed out at 
the end. The little oxen stood patiently just as the real 
oxen had stood among the wet leaves by the side of the road, 
and their horns went up in the same curve from their broad 
smooth pine foreheads. 

Alice’s mother clapped her hands. 

“What a beautiful thing it is, Mr. Dunbar! It’s more 
than a toy, it’s a real piece of art like a painting.” 

A very pleased look came into Mr. Dunbar’s eyes. 

“T got the idea from something I found in the attic cham- 
ber, which must have been there from before my grand- 
father’s time,” he said. 

Alice didn’t go to bed until the small dark yoke had been 
whittled and sand-papered and fitted to the oxen and the 
cart till. As she watched Mr. Dunbar’s quiet clever hands 
she made up her mind that she would learn to do some- 
thing, embroider like her mother or paint—anyway some- 
thing to make her hands look alive like Mr. Dunbar’s. When 
the little hay-wagon and oxen stood all finished on the man- 
tel, Alice gave him a kiss. She would never see fog and 
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rain again without thinking of oxen: great oxen gently 


breathing in the night rain; little oxen standing in the fire- 
light. 


When she woke up next morning Mr. Dunbar was al- 
ready gone. Only the toy oxen on the mantel showed that 
last night had not all been a dream. The wind had shifted 
and the clouds moved in cheerful flocks on the horizon, 
leaving the sun to shine and dazzle the wet polished leaves 
of the trees and the wet bending blades of grass. 


By ten o’clock Alice and her father and mother were leav- 
ing their car in a field and joining all the other people crowd- 
ing towards the Fair grounds. Once through the gate amid 
all the hullaballoo of calliopes and barkers, they passed down 
a double row of booths and sideshows behind which Alice 
could catch glimpses of the caravans. Beyond the circus 
flags, flapped rather worn underclothing on lines. 

Alice saw everything in exciting snatches. She was too 
old to be carried on her father’s shoulders and too small to 
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see very well unless she got to the edge of the crowd. But 
the crowd was part of the excitement: coats and skirts, 

bright and dull, all shifting around her, and the ground 

covered with shoes of every size and pattern all moving, 

and overhead a network of voices that never stopped. And 

over that again the shrill music and the tired insistent voices 

calling, “Come in, folks! See all the strange people: the 

freaks and the curiosities.” ‘This way, folks! A real live 

gorilla out of the jungles.” ‘Three balls for a dime! Three 

balls for a dime!” “The hand is quicker than the eye!” 

Alice threw some wooden rings until one went over a 
handle— (“Ten cents! Play until you win!”) and she won 
a ring that looked like silver set with a sapphire. She went 
on the merry-go-round, choosing a very wild-looking mus- 
tang to ride. But before she had been around twice she 
felt rather sick. She was very glad when at last the music 
stopped grinding and she could get off. 

The midway was really very small. They soon were look- 
ing at white-laced Wyandotte hens and pumpkins, and then 
they drifted down to the race track. Beautiful horses were 
trotting around it; they were a little like waves and a little 
like engines. The elderly drivers wore faded silk jackets and 
yellow glasses, and called out to each other as they fought 
for the inside of the track. When a horse won there was 
cheering from the grandstand. 

But the thing they all wanted to see were the oxen in 
the middle of the racing ring, standing in pairs in their big 
open shed with their yokes (blue like Mr. Dunbar’s, or In- 
dian red, or unpainted but time-polished) lying in the aisle 
in front of them. In the field, men and boys stood by a 
fence watching the oxen in their pulling contests. They 
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had great rocks piled up on a drag and the teams took turns 
hauling it through the rutted mud, their long backs round- 
ing up under the strain, their heads low and their shoulders 
taking the burden. Beyond the slow-moving oxen Alice 
could see the trotting horses in the ring flash by with wide 
nostrils. It was as though the farmers and the oxen were 
the center of a clock, solid and sure, and the horses and the 
motors beyond were the hands, moving quickly. 


They waited until they saw Mr. Dunbar’s yoke of brown 
and white oxen win the pulling contest. He was very un- 
hurried with them, and as calm as though he were all alone 
in one of his own fields hauling stone for a new foundation. 
But when he knew they had won he looked pleased again, 
as he had when Alice’s mother praised his whittling. They 
all shook hands with him, and Alice had brought more salt 
for the oxen. 

“Next year you must come again and stay with us,” they 
all said, and he promised he would. 

Alice was getting tired, and the rest of the afternoon 
became more and more blurred. She ate hot-dogs and pop- 
corn and more candy because it was Fair Day. She had 
her tintype taken (but she moved) and her fortune told 
by a real gypsy in a red skirt, with fifty-cent pieces and 
quarters pierced and fastened to ribbons braided in her 
hair. Every now and then the gypsy stopped telling Alice’s 
fortune to scold or slap one of the wild-looking little chil- 
dren who played in and out of her tent, but she told Alice 
a very fortunate fortune. Perhaps she didn’t know that she 
gave Alice the wrong change. 

Alice drank root beer. A man went by quarreling with 
his wife. When Alice stopped near the booths she could 
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not help seeing how worn and dirty the cloth was, though 
it looked so gay, at a distance. 

Alice was glad when her first Fair Day was over. She 
felt very queer inside her with all the strange things she had 


eaten, and very bewildered with all the noises, and not at 
all interested in the fluffy cats and yellow-haired dolls and 


red canes piled in her arms. It was time to go home. 

But that night as she lay quietly in bed, with the square 
of moonlight showing in her open window, and the smell 
of salt water drifting to her from the river, she saw the 
Fair again in her mind’s eye. She was standing watching 
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Mr. Dunbar and his big oxen and again the bright horses 
flashed by in the outer ring, and beyond them was the mid- 
way, foreign feeling and mysterious in spite of its shabbi- 
ness. Where would they all be tomorrow? How did they 
live? She felt again her first excitement in the crowd, her 
sense of the known and the unknown all stirring together, 


of eyes that looked at her which had come from far-away 


places, of the music beating and beating, and the balloon 
which had floated up against the blue sky. 

Fair Day! And next year she would go again. But of 
course she couldn’t expect the weather ever to be quite so 
warm and bright, or anything so beautiful as Mr. Dunbar’s 
oxen standing in the darkness and rain. Your first Fair 
Day must be the loveliest of all, thought Alice, sleepily con- 
tent. 
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THE LAST OF THE IRISH 
WOLVES 


By ERNEsT THOMPSON SETON 


IT was in the dark years 1650 to 1658 they roamed and 
ravaged in the North. And ye that would learn the horror 
of it must search the red annals of Tyrone. But for those 
who would know only the valor of it, I tell this story as 
it came to me. 

It was in the Ballinderry Valley that they ranged, the 
last two wolves of Northern Ireland. They were a giant 
pair that harassed every sheep range, took toll of every 
beef herd, from the high hills beyond Glenelly west to Ennis- 
killen, with Ballygawly lowlands in the center, where the 
cattle were the finest and where most often were their raids. 


A royal price was set upon their heads, as money went 


those days. A pound was the wages of a laboring man for 
a long hard year. Two pounds was the high reward paid 
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for the capture of a highwayman. And when a blood-price 
of three pounds was set on the head of Brennen O’Shagh, 
the famous outlaw of the bogs, it was a record gold and 
speedily did encompass his destruction. 

But for the two great wolves of Ballygawly, the price was 
set five pounds on each grim head—blood-gold enough to 
make a peasant easy all his life. 

Yes, and many a gallant gentleman went forth to run 
them down, and many a hound and noble horse was sacri- 
ficed in vain. For the Ballygawly pair were crafty as they 
were strong. The dangerous host of hunters, hounds, and 
horses could never find them. And the farmers who sat up 
all night with pitchforks, matchlocks, bandogs, and bale- 
fires, got never a glimpse of the grim destroyers. Only the 
unprotected herds were raided, and always the onset came 
when least looked for by the cowguards. 

But Ballygawly was the favorite raiding. There had been 
no cattle killed there for a month. Two dog tracks, far 
too big for dogs, had been seen across the bog. The long 
melodious howl of a deep-voiced throat and far-off answer 
had been heard. And all the wise ones of the village looked 
about and grimly said: 

““Now we may look out; now make ready for a heavy toll 
on the Ballygawly herds.” 

It was the good old Lord Fitzwilliam that sent for him, 
for Rory Carragh, the Wolf-killer. A Sassenach, one of 
the hated English aliens, was Fitzwilliam, but he was better 
than his kind, and was ever ready to help his farmer folk. 
Twenty notches were on the shaft of Rory’s spear, one each 
for a wolf that he had killed—he with help of his great 
grim Irish dogs. 
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Many dogs he had lost in these desperate hazards, and 
more than one of his fellow hunters had fallen. But Rory, 
a young giant with muscles of steel and matchless grit, 
had never yet been downed. Rory Carragh was the hope 
of the raided valley; and when Fitzwilliam brought him, 
this was the promise: 

“Double the head money will I give if you can rid us 
of these pests—and all the help you need to do it.” 

Then Rory’s keen gray eyes looked keener, and his shapely 
lips came together as he answered: 

“IJ want no rabble. I love the game. I will meet each 
single-handed.” 

To the little inn in Ballygawly they brought him that 
winter night in 1658. Here the farmers were assembled, and 
the shepherds. The farm group gazed awestruck at the 
young athlete as he sat by the fire, and quietly asked about 
the raidings, the loss, and the placement of the great stone 
folds, the sheep corrals, with which each farm was furnished. 


The bog-juice in the noggins was flowing freely, and the 
tongues ran ever looser. Farmer Cavan told of his heavy 
loss a year before, a dozen beeves. And sheepman Armagh 
of his flock entirely wiped out. Then the game-keeper 
Foyle, he who had won some fame by capturing two fighting 
badgers with his naked hands, inspired by the red potheen, 
sat up with a savage word and growled: 

“I'd give the price of a drove o’ sheep if I could but get 
my hands on them. I’d ask no spear nor club.” 

And so they noisily vaunted and worked up a wondrous 
urge for some heroic quest. But Carragh sat in silent ob- 
servation. And a small boy in a corner sat in silence with 
eyes rivetted on the doughty Wolf-man, or timidly dropped 
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them if the Wolf-man seemed to look his way. 

Then in came Doolay Stark, the man of many sheep, that 
some indeed whispered was a Sassenach. Late he came with 
the latest news. 

His sheep were all corralled in the high stone fold that 
he had built. No wolf could overleap that wall and the 
gates were strong and tight. Yes, he had them well fore- 
fended. But as he crossed the moor, he heard from the 
wooded hill behind, the long smooth howl that never came 
from throat of dog. And his pony had pricked up and 
started and snorted and made such haste as brought them 
here an hour before the time. 


A great silence fell on the roistering crew about the tables 
and the fire. All eyes were turned on Rory Carragh. He 
had not touchd the red potheen; but now he drank a draught, 
his face flushed with the fighting flush, and he spoke: 

“This looks like a God-made chance for me. But there 
be two great wolves and the two great gates to the sheep 
corral. That means I cannot win alone, for whichever gate 
I guard will be the one avoided by the wolves. Who now will 
be my fellow in this game? Who will guard the lower while 
I take the upper gate? And there can be but one, for the 
wolves are keen of sight and sense, and if a crowd should 
go, they will never show at all. Who will come?” 

Now was grim silence on that room. Had the priest 
come in and said: “I want some gallant lad to go to hell 
with me tonight,” there could have been no blanker un- 
response. 

“Ho, Foyle,” said Rory, “you that took the badger in 


your naked hands, have you no hanker for a wolf upon your 
spear?” 
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“{ am not well tonight,” said Foyle. ‘And I swore to 
my family by St. Bridget that I would be home by curfew 
at the latest.” | 

Then Rory grinned, and sniffed a little sr.:if. 

“If I must go alone, I forecast no success. If I can find 
a gossoon brave enough, we both may come back rich.” 

Then a small and childish voice was heard: 

“Would I do, Rory?” And Padraic O’Lachlan, the 
fourteen-year-old son of Cantree O’Lachlan, the lame shep- 
herd, stood up. All eyes were on him in amazement and little 
murmurs broke the hush, as Rory said: 


“Sure, if ye have the grit ye seem to have; and I would 
your body was as big as your soul. But, for lack of a 
stouter champion, I'll take ye as ye are. And if the raid is 
on, we win.” 

Then were the tongues unloosed. And some were for 
hindering the boy’s attempt. But Rory scorned them, and 
pointing to his two great wolfhounds, said: 

“This is the forefront of our fighting line.” Mighty dogs 
they were, with the size and the weight of a wolf but not 
the jaws; brave and true as only dogs can be, ever ready to 
follow and fight, not fearing the wolves when backed by 
spears; as valiant as a wolf, but not gifted with the jaws. 

And they rose up with understanding looks and deep- 
voiced whines as Rory rose and girded on his sheepskin coat, 
looked to his black dirk in its sheath upon his leg, and poised 
the spear that was notched with twenty nocks significant. 

And young Padraic rose like one who is inspired. Armed 
also with spear and dirk was he, and wrapped in a sheepskin 
mantle, for it was winter and the chill winds blew. 

Young Padraic was guide as well for he knew the fold; 
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he and his father had corralled their sheep there many times. 
So off they. went in the black night, while the roisterers at 
the house of the hill potheen gave them a send-off full of 
prayerful hints and commendation. 

It was nigh an hour before the hunters sensed the big 
black bulk that was the great corral, a thousand sheep 
within the two strong gates, and the multitudinous sound 
of breathing and low bleats from the safely folded flock. 

But not a sound of hostile foot, not a hint of raiding 
wolves, not even the keen-sensed dogs could discern a taint 
of any foeman on the wind. 

Then before they quite drew near, the Wolver said: 

“Now, lad of the stalwart soul, there be two gates. The 
wolves always attack from two sides of a great corral like 
this. It may be that the gates are strong enough to defy 
them. But that is not our game. We open each gate a _ 
little. I will defend the upper with my great dog Bran, and 
ye the lower with my greater Luath. 

“The wolves’ attack, if they come, will be between mid- 
night and dawn. They will come one to each gate if they 
follow their wont. And they come silent as shadows; no 
cat could go more stealthily. Ye will not hear him come but 
the dog will, and, as the sheep-killer seeks to enter, will 
spring on him. The dog will give the wolf the first fall 
and for a moment can hold him. But not for long. Now 
is your chance. Drive the spear through the throat of the 
wolf and pin him to the ground. If not, he will surely 
break away, and rise and slay the dog and then slay you. 


“And have a care as ye thrust that ye spear the one right 
throat. It is for this the dogs all wear the collar of shining 
brass. Even in the dark, ye can surely make your strike. 
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“Now, good gossoon, how feel ye?” said Rory. ‘Does 
your courage fail? Do ye wish to go back? Or will ye 
stay and fight?” 

The hunter laid his hand on the child’s shoulder. There 
was no tremor in the boyish frame. The hunter took the 
child’s face in his two broad, strong hands, and peering at 
him through the gloom, he said: ‘Well, have ye rued your 
choice?” 

He could not see, but he could sense the blaze of purpose 
in the boy’s bright eye, and he must have sensed that less 
of hunter lust was in his soul than of hero worship. 

Young Padraic had no words to tell it. All he said, and 
he had to gasp it forth, was: “I will do—as ye tell me—I 
would follow you—to death.” 

The big Wolver stooped and kissed the young one’s fore- 
head and led him to the gate, opened it a little and patted 
the boy’s back, bade the big red brass-collared hound mount 
guard, then left them—silent, sturdy, losing in the gloom. 

It was a murky and grewsome night. There were little 
whistles in the wind and scratchings of dry leaves in the 
copse. Sometimes a passing scare among the sheep set them 
a-skurrying round the high corral. Padraic thrilled and 
started at each small alarm, but he remembered Rory’s warn- 
ing: 

“Watch the dog. He’ll make no mistake.” So watching 
the hound at each suggestive sound, the boy was reassured. 

The dark hours passed, the chill grew deadly, and the 
child was almost in a stupor grip of cold, when, without 
other sound or warning, the great dog gave a roar like a 
young lion, and sprang on a dim gray form that loomed by 
the open gate. 
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In a moment, Padraic was all alert. Up he sprang and 
poised the spear just as in the gloom he saw the big brave 
dog throw down the big brave wolf. And, as they wrestled 
with ferocious growls and straining limbs, he summoned all 
his strength and drove the srong spear through the broad 
white throat which was writhing, jowl and jaw, below the 
brazen collar of the hound. For a moment the great beast 
strove, and wrenching round, he ground the hard spear in 
his teeth and grooved the steel. But the blow was true. 
The great dog held him and ere the raucous breathing and 
the horrid wrenching ceased, a shout was heard: 

“Ho, Padraic, hold him! Fear not. I come!” And up 
raced Rory with his great hound Bran, and the head of the 
other wolf. 

“My grand gossoon! Brave boy! Your drive was true!” 
And Padraic, trembling with cold and shaken with emotion, 
hid his face in the giant arms that Rory wound round him 
and cried like a little child. In the stress of the fight, he 
was strong as a hero born, but, now the brunt was over, 
he wept as a child should weep. 

Who can paint the picture of the pair arriving at the inn! 
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Who can express the wild emotions of the hour as they burst 
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into the inn-room, each laden with the head of a great grim 
wolf! With all that the death implied! 

A vast sum it seemed but Rory split even with the boy. 
And those of Ballygawly folk who know the place and the 
story of the wolves, can point out to this day the very farm 
that Padraic O’Lachlan bought for his lame father with the 
wolf gold of that night—the farm on which old Lachlan 
and his children and his children’s children lived and throve, 
and ended all their days in peace. 


CLOCKS 


By IsaBEL DEVINE Moore 


““A-ding, dong, ding,” says the mantel clock; 
The one on the desk murmurs “Tock, tick, tock;” 
The clock on the church has a lovely chime, 
A regular song, when it tells the time; 
But Grandmother’s clock is the best of all, 
The little brown bird with the cuckoo call. 
“Cuckoo, cuckoo,” 
He lifts his wings; 
“Cuckoo, cuckoo,” 
He nods and sings. 
I think that he knows that I like him, too, 
And bows to me there while he calls “Cuckoo.” 
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I KNOW 


Do you know where it comes from— 

The black night when you sleep? 

Do you know where they come from— 

The blue flowers of your garden? 

Do you know where it comes from— 

The green-purple mountain near your house? 


I know where they come from. 


The black night comes from the thing 

Where the blue flowers come from; 

And the blue flowers come from the thing 
Where the green-purple mountain comes from. 


You know that? 


ABE LINCOLN 


The rain beating down heavily 

Soaking everything around 

Beating down on a log cabin 

An old cabin 

The rain beating heavily against the glass 
On two tiny windows 


Inside a fire burning dimly 
Like a strange animal waving its wings around 


A man sitting on a wobbly chair 
Crouched like a crippled person 
A giant huge and awkward 

Bent over and very still 
Mumbling to himself 
About a story he is reading 
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UNCLE WALTER MIXUP 


Uncle Walter Mixup is a very funny man, 


He mixes me up whenever he can. 


He puts money in my pocket-book 
And says I can’t count straight. 


He says I’m in bed early 
When I’m really in bed late. 


He says I’m eating pineapple 
When I’m eating other fruit. 
He says my dress is blue 
When I wear a yellow suit. 


My hat is very brown, 
And he says it’s very pink. 
He’s a very funny man, 


That’s what I think. 


THE MOON 


The moon is a flexible swing 
Pushed by a breath of wind. 


Suspended by slender chains of stars, 


She rides through the sky, 
Tireless, unceasing. 


